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tion in his analysis of character. It is not meft
vigour of drawing, nor acuteness of perception
nor fire of imagination, though he has all these
gifts in a singular degree, and truest of their
kind. But then Scott had them too, and yet we
feel in Victor Hugo's work a seriousness, a signifi-
cance, a depth of tone, which never touches us in
the work of his famous predecessor in romance,
delightful as the best of that work is. Balfour
of Burley is one of Scott's most commanding
figures, and the stern Covenanter is nearly in the
same plane of character as the stern heroic
Jacobin. Yet Cimourdain impresses us more
profoundly. He is as natural, as human, as
readily conceivable, and yet he produces some-
thing of the subtle depth of effect which belongs
to the actor in a play of ^Eschylus. Why is this 1
Because Hugo makes us conscious of that tragedy
of temperament, that sterner Necessity of char-
acter, that resistless compulsion of circumstance,
which is the modern and positive expression for
the old Destiny of the Greeks, and which in some
expression or other is now an essential element
in the highest presentation of human life. Here
is not the Unknown. On the contrary, we are
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